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Sea probably is seldom navigable, the passage 
through Palander or Markham Straits, though 
intricate, is possible; three fathoms was the shoalest 
water found. 

Except for the work in Victoria Strait and 
M’Clintock Channel, the voyage can scarcely be 
called one of exploration. The greater part of the 
route was relatively well known and charted. The 
expedition was never absolutely out of touch with the 
civilised world. Even at King William Land they got 
a mail by Esquimaux from Cape Fullerton, Hudson 
Bay, while at King Point they were in the company 
of whalers, missionaries, and policemen. During 
that winter Amundsen made a journey to Eagle City 
to get into cable ronimunication with Europe. The 
main scientific work, magnetism, was successfully 
carried out, and a good series of meteorological ob¬ 
servations were taken, at least in winter quarters. 


Amundsen tells his story in a lucid, interesting 
style, and, though the book would not lose by con¬ 
densation in places, it is singularly free from the 
trivialities with which such volumes are often loaded. 
But an appendix of scientific results would have given 
more permanent value to these volumes. 

One rather serious error on p. 59 should be men¬ 
tioned. The author speaks of passing through Beilot 
Strait when he evidently only passed by the end of it. 

A very full and accurate index is provided. 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

nrO whatever criticisms this report may be sub- 
jected it cannot truthfully be characterised as 
either pusillanimous or incomplete. It is to the credit 



Fig. 2.— A Eskimo Camp in Winter Time. (Photograph taken at midnight.) From “ The North-West Passage. 


Lindstrom, the cook, was an enthusiastic collector of 
plants and animals, but, though one of the party was 
a geologist, we do not gather that geological ob¬ 
servations and collections were made, except a few 
fossils at Boothia Felix and King William Land. 
That is a pity in view of the many opportunities that 
must have occurred during a voyage practically always 
within touch of land. Nor do we gather that any 
soundings were taken other than those essential for 
the navigation of the Gjda; certainly none are indi¬ 
cated on the outline maps which accompany the 
volume. However, with regard to the Esquimaux 
encountered, very full information is given. The first 
two winters were passed in the company of the little- 
known Nechiili tribe. They appear to be one of the 
few tribes of Esquimaux who fortunately have had 
little or no contact with white men, though it was 
from members of this tribe that Rae got the news of 
Franklin’s fate. 
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of the members of the commission that they have 
searched so thoroughly for their data and so fearlessly 
faced the numerous difficulties which the evidence pre¬ 
sented to them. As a whole the report is broad¬ 
minded, eminently practical in its adjustment to the 
necessities of the situation, and conceived at once in 
a humanitarian and utilitarian spirit. Whether it is 
in advance of national ideas remains to be seen by 
the manner in which the legislature is prepared to 
deal with it. 

The report necessarily opens up matter of great 
scientific interest; but the commissioners, perhaps 
wisely, have contented themselves with deducing from 
a mass of scientific evidence only such conclusions as 
bear upon the practical issues under their considera¬ 
tion. On the momentous question of the origin of 
mental dhfect, they remark somewhat plaintively 
(vol. viii., p, 179), “ we found it practically impossible, 
and deemed it undesirable, to exclude from considera- 
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tion the great mass of evidence which was tendered 
to us in reference to the conditions and antecedents of 
mental defect, especially in the very large class of 
cases in which the evil dated from birth or from early 
life.” The great majority of the witnesses who spoke 
specially on this question (among whom were Sir T. 
Clifford^ Allbutt, Sir E. Ray Lankester, Dr. Archdall 
Reid, and Dr. Bevan Lewis) regarded feeble-minded¬ 
ness (where not accidental) as a germinal variation, 
a reversion to a more primitive type of brain, and a 
condition which is necessarily inherited. The trend of 
the evidence of these witnesses was distinctly opposed 
to the notion that causes such as faulty nutrition, 
wasting diseases, or alcoholism are of importance in 
the production of feeble-mindedness. Considerable 
evidence of a contrary kind was offered, but neither the 
authority of the witnesses nor the data upon which 
they relied was sufficient to shake what is at present 
the accepted teaching of biology. As might have been 
expected, an attempt was made by certain witnesses 
to put forward the opinion that the existence of mental 
defect in a community might be checked either by 
surgical or other artificial measures, or by placing 
obstacles in the way of the marriage of persons ascer¬ 
tained to be mentally defective. The commissioners 
repudiate these suggestions, but they nevertheless 
somewhat hesitatingly come to the conclusion upon 
the evidence submitted (vol, viii., p. 185), “ (2) that 
especially in view of the evidence concerning fertility, 
the prevention of mentally defective persons from 
becoming parents would tend largely to diminish the 
number of such persons in the population.” This is an 
opinion on which there is much room both for doubt and 
discussion. Many of the feeble-minded are the children 
of parents of average physical and mental health; a 
still larger number are children of neurotic parents, 
who are, however, of such mental integrity that no 
State would venture to prohibit their unions. The 
number of the feeble-minded who are descendants of 
obviously imbecile parents, while probably, not incon¬ 
siderable, does not by any means form such a propor¬ 
tion of the class that the prevention of their existence 
would “ largely ” diminish the number. If mental 
unsoundness were a foreign strain introduced into a 
community, then it might possibly be extirpated in 
one of the several ways suggested; but as it is a 
germinal variation which, so long as individuals are 
not at a dead-level of mental endowment, must always 
arise anew, it is useless to propose means, adaptable to 
civilised societies, for checking - its production. The 
alleged fertility of the feeble-minded referred to in 
the above quotation is contrary to general experience, 
which has hitherto rather pointed to an increasing 
sterility in direct ratio to the degree of the existing 
mental degeneracy. The existence of a special degree 
of fecundity on the part of the parents of the feeble¬ 
minded would require much fuller and more accurate 
statistical proof than has been produced by the pro¬ 
moters of the statement. The generally accepted view 
is that the more pronounced the feeble-mindedness 
the less fertile is the individual, and conversely, that 
the less feeble-minded the individual the more fertile 
he is likely to be. But feeble-mindedness is a term 
including a variety of mental conditions; on the one 
hand it embraces the absolute idiot, and on the 
other merges insensibly into the average mental level 
of the community. The attempt to prevent the union 
of the higher grades of the feeble-minded, who are 
also the most fertile, would thus be manifestly futile. 
The commissioners are, however, on safer ground 
when they suggest that some prevention in this respect 
is likely to be effected from the seclusion of the 
numbers of the feeble-minded with which their far- 
reaching recommendations propose to deal, for they 
say ( loc. cit.) “ (3) that the evidence strongly supports 
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measures, which on other grounds are of pressing 
importance, for placing mentally defective persons, 
men and women, who are living at large and uncon¬ 
trolled, in institutions where they will be employed 
and detained; and in this, and in other ways, kept 
under effectual supervision so long as may be neces¬ 
sary.” 

At p. 193 (vol. viii.) of the report a tabulated 
estimate of mentally defective persons (excluding cer¬ 
tified lunatics) in England and Wales is given. From 
it may be seen that out of 149,628 such persons 66,509, 
or 44"4 per cent, of the whole, are practically un¬ 
provided for. The following abstract from the table 
is of interest:— 


Number 


School children 
Paupers— 

( 1 ) Indoor. 

(2) Outdoor ... ... 

Prisoners . 

Inebriates in reformatories 
Persons mostly under no 

public authority. 


6,044,394 

229,804 

532,77s 

21,221 

970 

25,576,697 


“ Needing 
Feeble-minded provision.” 


47,515 


35,804 


41,793 

I 2 , ?08 
1,942 

582 


6,990 

4,79° 

1,608 


45 ,' 


i 7 , 3 D 


32,405,864! ... 149,628 ... 66,509 


These figures amply justify the grave statement in 
the introduction to the report (p. 9), “ there are 
numbers of mentally defective persons whose training 
is neglected, over whom no sufficient control is exer¬ 
cised, and whose wayward and irresponsible lives are 
productive of crime and misery, of much injury and 
mischief to themselves and to others, and of much 
continuous expenditure wasteful to the community and 
to individual families.” 

It is evident that the crux of the situation lies in 
the education and after care of feeble-minded children, 
75 per cent, of whom are not only neglected in youth, 
but are more or less lost sight of in adult life. As 
means towards remedying these defects the recom¬ 
mendations of the commissioners appear sufficiently 
comprehensive. County councils or burgh county 
councils, as the case may be, are to be under statutory 
obligation to provide for the manual, industrial, or 
other training of mentally defective children who are 
not otherwise properly provided for; specially qualified 
medical officers of these bodies are to examine and 
report upon all such children, and, in case of doubt 
as to whether a child is mentally defective or merely 
“ backward,” the child may be placed upon a special 
probationary list and retained for such a period as 
may be considered necessary in a special class, school, 
institution or home for the mentally defective. 
Further, in the case of feeble-minded persons under 
twenty-one years of age who are not receiving suitable 
training, or are being cruelly treated or otherwise neg¬ 
lected, the local authority may, on the recommendation 
of their medical officer, assume all the rights of a 
parent or guardian until the child ceases to be a 
minor, subject to an appeal by the parents or guardians 
to a court of law. In the case of a person of feeble 
mind more than twenty-one years who is not suitably 
provided for, the local authority may, if it considers it 
necessary, present a petition as next friend of the 
mentally defective person with a view to his detention, 
control, or proper care. 

Such, in brief, are the means suggested for the 
selection, registration, education, care, and, where 
necessary, the permanent control of the feeble-minded. 
Were these recommendations to become law there is 
good ground for believing that in course of time much 
social sordidness, petty delinquency, and domestic 
misery would be checked at its source. Under existing 
administrative conditions it is well known to be 

1 General population oth?r than certified lunatics, &c. 
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initiated—and the testimony of many witnesses who 
gave evidence before this commission gives the fact 
publicity—that vagrancy, prostitution, petty delin¬ 
quency, pauperism, and inebriety are the pitfalls into 
which numbers of the poorer and less protected feeble¬ 
minded ultimately stumble. 

Mentally defective children do not, however, by any 
means exhaust the category of persons requiring to 
be dealt with in any scheme of reform aiming at 
comprehensiveness. In illustration let us take the 
question of delinquency. Among feeble-minded delin¬ 
quents two classes may be distinguished :—(i) Intellec¬ 
tually feeble persons in whom the moral sense is either 
practically wanting or so imperfectly developed as to 
afford no guide for conduct. (2) Those in whom the 
intellectual faculties are of average development, but 
who are either morally perverted or who possess such 
feeble moral resistance when the mind is crossed by- 
certain emotional currents as to be practically irrespon¬ 
sible. Now it is evident that persons of the second 
class may up to . adult age evade all ordinary tests 
applied for the detection of feeble-mindedness and 
afterwards manifest by their conduct such persistent 
moral obliquity as to raise the question of their mental 
responsibility. Many such persons pass most of their 
time in gaol as short-sentence prisoners, repeatedly 
convicted week after week on account of drunkenness, 
breaches of the peace, pilfering, &c. It may be that 
most of them are inebriates, but they are, in addition, 
weak-minded, irritable, profligate, and lacking in self- 
control in other directions than indulgence in alcohol. 
The entire uselessness of these repeated convictions is 
apparent, and the expenditure of money' upon police, 
judicial procedure, and maintenance in prison must 
necessarily be greater than if these individuals, in 
accordance w-ith the recommendations of the commis¬ 
sioners, were committed to homes or colonies on 
indeterminate sentences, w-here they might, to a certain 
limited extent, at any rate, be partially self-supporting. 
The recommendations in the report would make it 
obligatory upon the police and prison authorities to 
report such cases to the local authority, and upon the 
medical officer of the latter to act upon such reports. 

In order that such notification may be of practical 
utility, it is necessary to reform the procedure under 
the various criminal lunacy acts. To this end the 
commissioners recommend that when a court of sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction is of opinion that a person charged 
is mentally defective the court may (1) remand the 
person charged to a receiving house or institution for 
observation, or (2) make out a summary order for 
the reception of such a person into an institution on 
the certificate of the medical officer, or (3) after con¬ 
viction may hand him over to the care of an officer 
of the local authority' who becomes surety for his 
conduct. Such a person would remain under the care 
of the local authority until it sees fit to discharge 
him. Similarly in assize and quarter sessions’ cases 
the justices may hand a feeble-minded prisoner over to 
the local authority pending trial; or when brought to 
trial the court may direct that the accused be sub¬ 
mitted to examination, and, if necessary, certification, 
notwithstanding that he has been acquitted of the 
offence charged, if it is considered desirable that pro¬ 
vision should be made for his care. 

The analysis of the various types of the mentally 
defective, wdth their peculiarities and special dangers 
and inconveniences to society, and the many sugges¬ 
tions in the report for dealing with them, might be 
indefinitely prolonged and criticised, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate the wide scope of the field 
traversed by the commissioners. It remains to 
examine cursorily the machinery which the commission 
proposes for carrying out its recommendations. With 
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logical consistence it urges that one central authority 
in each of the three kingdoms should-have the control 
of all the mentally afflicted, and that that authority 
should be the existing lunacy' commissions, enlarged 
and suitably equipped for the purpose. The advantage 
of having one central authority to supervise the care 
of all classes of the insane is apparent, and the with¬ 
drawal of certain classes of the insane from the control 
of such departments as Education and Local Govern¬ 
ment, w'here official interests are necessarily directed 
into totally different channels, needs no apology. 
Moreover, experience amply' show's that progress in 
scientific and administrative knowledge is best attained 
when those at the head of any such department have 
at any rate such interest in its welfare as to encourage 
scientific pursuit in connection with it. With equal 
w'isdom it recommends the utilisation of existing local 
authorities—in England and Ireland a statutory' com¬ 
mittee of county councils or borough councils, as the 
case may be, and in Scotland the district lunacy 
board. These local authorities shall, subject to the 
supervision of the central authority, have the entire 
control of all insane, feeble-minded, or mentally 
affected persons within their jurisdiction who are not 
otherwise adequately cared for privately, and it shall 
be their duty to provide such accommodation as is 
suitable to the various classes, e.g. asylums for the 
insane, training schools for imbeciles, colonies or 
private homes for the mentally enfeebled, &c. 

A question of great importance both in its bearing 
on the liberty of the subject and the proper inclusion 
of every class of the mentally afflicted within the scope 
of the proposed measure is the form of the medical 
certificate prescribed. 

The commissioners recommend that the word 
“ lunatic ” in the ordinary medical certificate be 
deleted and replaced by the words “ mentally defective 
person.” So far as comprehensiveness goes this is 
admirable. Whether it is a sufficiently accurate term 
to merit universal acceptance is another matter. There 
will, however, be general agreement with the resolu¬ 
tion that the w’ord “ lunatic ” shall be henceforth 
discontinued as a descriptive term, that “ asylums ” 
shall be called “hospitals,” that the Board of Com¬ 
missioners in Lunacy shall be called “ The Board of 
Control,” and that the term “ mentally defective ” 
shall be defined in the proposed Act as comprising 

persons of unsound mind,” mentally infirm persons, 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, moral imbe¬ 
ciles, epileptics, and inebriates w'ho are mentally 
affected, and deaf, dumb, or blind persons who are 
also mentally affected. It is only by such a radical 
change in nomenclature that the object of including 
all these classes in one legal category could be attained, 
though the definite term suggested may not, as has 
been hinted, be the most appropriate. 

With regard to the financial aspect of the proposed 
scheme, it will probably be much more formidable 
than the estimate given by the commissioners on 
p. 295 of the eighth volume of the report. Against 
the danger of any excessive financial burden "being 
laid upon the country as the result of an Act, based 
upon the report, becoming law, it must be borne 
in mind that the great majority of the mentally un¬ 
sound in the country are already under care—more or 
less perfect, and more or less expensive. The trans¬ 
ference of those already under care from one form 
of administrative control to another ought not to entail 
any great additional expenditure; but the cost of 
the more perfect provision for some 60,000 feeble¬ 
minded persons in England alone is an item which 
cannot be lightly entertained. If, however, the other 
side of the account—the social dilapidation and 
degradation, the useless penal measures, the illegiti- 
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macy, and the pauperism with which such persons 
already burden the ratepayer—is kept in view, it is 
doubtful if the expense of their maintenance in decent 
surroundings can much exceed the wastage resulting 
from their present condition of so-called freedom. 


NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
Monday last a letter was read from M. Jean Becquerel 
stating that his father, the late M. Henri Becquerel, had 
left the sum of 100,000 francs to the academy in the follow¬ 
ing terms :—“ I bequeath to the Academy of Sciences the 
sum of 100,000 francs (4000Z.) in memory of my grand¬ 
father and father, who were, like myself, members of your 
academy. I leave to it the responsibility of determining 
the best use which it can make of the interest on this 
capital, whether by creating an endowment or prize, or by 
distributing this income in a manner calculated to 
encourage the progress of science.” 

Colonel Sir David Bruce, C.B., F.R.S., accompanied 
by Captains H. R. Bateman and A. E. Hamerton, 
Sergeant A. Gibbons and Mr. James Wilson, is about to 
sail for Uganda to investigate further the pathology of 
sleeping' sickness. On arriving at Mombasa, the com¬ 
mission will travel by the Uganda Railway to the terminus 
at Port Florence, whence the lake. will be crossed to 
Kampala. The headquarters of the work will be selected 
two miles from the lake shore in a wild and depopulated 
region in the province of Chagwe. Here the Uganda 
Government has been preparing a laboratory and station 
for the purposes of the mission. It is expected that the 
work will occupy about nine months. 

A Reuter telegram from Simla, dated September 14, 
states that Dr. Sven Hedin has arrived at Fagu, twelve 
miles from Simla, in excellent health. During his travels 
he has been quite isolated in the wilds, and saw no 
white face until he reached Poo, in September, 1907, 
where the Moravian Mission offered him hospitality. Dr. 
Sven Hedin has, it is stated, travelled more than 4000 
miles, mainly in western Tibet, ^nd has made some note¬ 
worthy discoveries, regarding which he is very reticent 
for the present. He made extensive geological maps 
during his journey, the cost of which he estimates at more 
than 5000Z. Dr. Hedin intends halting at Simla for ten 
days, and will then proceed direct to. Sweden, and thence 
to London, where he has been invited to lecture by the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Since the time of going to press with our last number 
several successful flights have been made in America by 
Mr. Orville Wright in his aeroplane, the records of M. 
Delagrange and other competitors being easily beaten. 
On the morning of September 9 he stayed in the air 
57 m - 3 IS *> and later in. the day he flew for ih. 2m. 15s., 
while on September 10 and 11 respectively he made new 
“world’s records” by flying for ih. 5m. 52s. and for 
ih. 10m. 24s. On September 12 he was accompanied by 
Major George Squier, the acting chief signal officer, as 
a passenger, and remained in the air for 9m. 6s., flying 
at a speed of thirty-eight miles per hour. Major Gross, in 
the German military airship, made a circular tour on 
September 11 from Tegel, by way of Rathenow and 
Stendal, to Magdeburg, and thence back to- Berlin, the 
trip lasting 13b. 2m. The previous longest flight—that of 
the Zeppelin IV. —lasted, it will be remembered, uh. 50m. 

The death is announced, at the age of sixty-eight years, 
of Mr. John T. Taylor, I.S.O., for many years assistant- 
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secretary to the principal librarian of the British Museum. 
Mr. Taylor superintended the arrangements for the 
removal of the natural history collections to South 
Kensington, and was on special service at .the Natural 
History Museum from 1880-4. 

By the death on September 2 of Dr. Theodor Peters, the 
Society of German Engineers has lost its director. 
During the greater part of his connection with the society, 
extending over a period of twenty-five years, Dr. Peters 
was identified with all the changes made in the important 
institute under his guidance, and notably with the improve¬ 
ment and augmentation of the journal, the Zeitschrift des 
Vereines deiitscher Ingenieure, the prosecution of system¬ 
atic researches on points of mechanical and engineering 
interest, and the publication of such reports, not only in 
the current numbers of the journal, but as independent, 
pamphlets, making the results accessible at merely 
nominal cost. 

The Huxley lecture of the Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical College, on “Recent Advances in Science and 
their Bearing on Medicine and Surgery,” will be delivered 
on October 1 by Sir Patrick Manson, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

The medals, prizes, &c., will be distributed to the 
successful students of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, on Wednesday, October 7, 
by. Sir William H. White, K.C.B., F.R.S, The rector, 
Dr. Henry T. Bovey, F.R.S., will deliver an address. 

The third International Congress for the Care of the 
Insane, will be held on October 7-11 at Vienna. The 
subjects to be. brought under consideration will be divided 
up into nine sections as follow :—(1) collective descriptions 
of the present state of the care of the insane in different 
countries; (2) the medical treatment of the insane; (3) pro¬ 
vision for the insane from the building or architectural 
point of view; (4) administration; (5) insanity and in¬ 
surance ; (6) comparative lunacy law; (7) the care of idiots, 
epileptics, and the feeble-minded; (8) report of the Inter¬ 
national Committee upon the proposed establishment of 
an international institution for the study of the causes 
of insanity; and (9) the insane in the army. 

The eighth Australian Medical Congress will meet in 
Melbourne on October 17-24 next. 

The third International Congress of School Hygiene is 
to be held in Paris from March 29 to April 2, 1910. In 
connection with it there is to be an exhibition of every¬ 
thing concerned with school hygiene. Information re¬ 
specting the congress can be obtained from M. Dinet, 
ii bis Rue Cernuschi, Paris, but inquiries concernihg 
the exhibition should be addressed to M. Friedel, Mus 4 e 
Pedagogique, 41 Rue Gay-Lussac, Paris. 

An International Industrial Exhibition Is to be held at 
Turin from April to October, 1911, and will be divided 
into the following sections:—education, mechanics, elec¬ 
tricity, photography, colonisation, national defences, 
measuring instruments and apparatus, public works, trans¬ 
portation (railways and tramways), mercantile navigation 
(sea, river, and lake), aerial navigation, postal services, 
sporting industries, modern town (dwelling, decoration, 
furniture), agricultural and forest industries, food indus¬ 
tries and products, wearing apparel and leather industries, 
jewellery, printing, &c. 

In addition to the papers announced for reading at the 
autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute (see 
Nature, August 27, p, 398), a paper will be read by Mr. 
William Hawdon on the progress in the Cleveland iron 
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